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Sacco and Vanzetti—The Aftermath 


Perhaps no other single event in the United States has 
aroused so much discussion throughout the world as has 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. A brief summary of editorial 
comment on the case is printed here. Some of the more 
conservative newspapers declare, as does the Boston 
Transcript, that “any other conclusion would have been 
sheer surrender to the forces of anarchy and disorder. 
‘ . Every citizen may rest assured that justice has 
been done.” The Boston Herald which, some months ago, 
expressed its doubt of the guilt of the two men now 
declares that “the agencies of law and justice have per- 
formed their duties with fairness as well as justice.” 
Some newspapers like the Washington Post consider 
ee the activity in favor of Sacco and Vanzetti shows the 

ieed for “a thorough overhauling of nests of anarchists 
in this country.” Yet even some of the newspapers which 
hold the latter point of view are critical of such long de- 
lays in court procedure as this case illustrates. 

The attitude of the more conservative newspapers which 
call for a revision of court procedure is presented by the 
New York Times: “It is one more challenge to American 
lawyers, judges, public men, social reformers, legislatures 
and Congress, press and pulpit, to set about more ener- 
getically the work of reducing that historic grievance, the 
law’s delays, in this country. Further amend- 
ments of our penal laws, further revisions of the rules 
of procedure in our courts, are urgently needed. It will 
not do for Bar Associations and individual lawyers and 
lawmakers to relax a single effort for the needed amend- 
ment.” The Times, though it approves Governor Fuller’s 
“civic inflexibility in a great emergency,” finds “one com- 
pensating fact” in the agitation over the case, which is 
“a great and consoling proof that a love of justice is still 
a powerful motive in this country.” 

Some papers condemn the execution. The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch says that if Massachusetts had been sure 
of their guilt “she would not have waited seven years to 
kill them.” The Baltimore Sun refers to “the widely held 
conviction that in this case Massachusetts has blundered 
terribly” and expresses its feeling that “the world-wide 
cry of protest is in large part the voice of a 
shumanity which, whatever its country, is deeply stirred 
by any seeming trespass on the high cause of simple 
justice.” 

The New York World which had steadily urged that at 
least the sentence should be commuted to life imprison- 
Ment says: “It is with a sick feeling indeed that one 
fealizes that Sacco and Vanzetti have at last been 
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executed,” and adds that, “try as one will, one cannot 
escape a haunting doubt that here we may have witnessed 
a great miscarriage of justice.” 


Even the more conservative labor groups tended to 
join the fight for Sacco and Vanzetti. President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor sent several tele- 
grams to Governor Fuller urging the commutation of the 
sentence to life imprisonment. The Philadelphia Trades 
Union News, one of the more conservative labor weeklies, 
concludes, however, that the question of guilt “was legally 
adjudicated by the lawfully constituted authorities of the 
State of Massachusetts after seven years’ examination of 
the evidence.” It congratulates the American Federation 
of Labor on “the sensible and patriotic attitude manifested 
during the storm by all the trade unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., all of which received clamorous and passion- 
ate appeals to show their sympathy for Sacco and Van- 
zetti by ordering a strike.” It can see no reason why the 
A. F. of L. should have been seriously concerned over 
“two self-confessed anarchists and atheists.” The Ad- 
vance, organ of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
deeply regrets the “ineffectiveness of the labor movement 
in the case,” and says that Sacco and Vanzetti were killed 
by “the inertia of the great mass of the American people.” 
The basic problem, as the Advance sees it, is “whether or 
not a man under our system of things can be assured of 
the safeguarding of his rights when he does not accept 
the established order as just and sacred.” The agricul- 
tural press and the country weeklies seem, in general, to 
have taken little interest in the case. 


The New Republic sums up the results of the execu- 
tion: “They have confirmed the prevailing impression 
among the foreign-born citizens of the United States that 
the native-born regard the later comers as unworthy to 
share the traditional rights and responsibilities of the 
American system. They have encouraged foreign-born 
‘radicals’ who believe in violence to hug the delusion. 

Finally, they have forced liberals who recognize 
the existence and the danger of class consciousness to 
question the possibility of uprooting it without the purg- 
ing calamity of a prolonged and a bitter class conflict.” 
The Nation (New York) declares that the termination 
of the case “has blackened the name of the United States 
across all the seas.” 


The comment of the religious press varies as much as 
does that of the daily press. The Congregationalist says: 
“The killing of Sacco and Vanzetti removes their case to 
the higher court where the secrets of all hearts are re- 
vealed and the innocence or guilt of men is established 
beyond all peradventure.” The New York Christian 
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Advocate said, after the report of the commission ap- 
peared, that Governor Fuller “realized his position and 
discharged the duty conscientiously and with dignity.” 
The Presbyterian Advance refers briefly to the “silliness” 
of the demonstrations of protest against the execution. 
The United Presbyterian seemed to see the case mainly 
as “an instrument of world publicity” for the Communists. 
Several church papers take the opportunity to protest 
against capital punishment. The Reformed Church Mes- 
senger says: “As good Americans we must bow to the 
majesty of the law; but in this case there remains in the 
mind of thousands a haunting doubt. It is not 
possible for us any longer to believe that the way of the 
gallows and the electric chair is Christ’s way.” The 
Churchman sees the abolition of capital punishment as 
“the real, the fundamental issue.” The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty says that “whether these two men were guilty or 
not, their trial was so shamefully bungled that nothing 
which can now be done can prevent the feeling in the 
hearts of thousands of men and women both in this coun- 
try and abroad that these two men were made mar- 
tyrs. . . .” The Christian Register declares “capital 
punishment is doomed. It only remains for the law to 
catch up with the best public sentiment.” The sharp con- 
trast in opinion expressed by two Roman Catholic papers 
may also be of interest. America declares in a long edi- 
torial that “substantial justice was done” and that “the 
awful majesty of the law may never yield to 
the tears of the maudlin, or cringe and snivel before the 
fury of the mob.” The Commonweal on the other hand 
says, “We, who are not anarchists or condoners of murder, 

‘ have been left unconvinced by the evidence, un- 
able to trust some of the men who officially weighed that 
evidence, and powerless to affect that tremendous out- 
burst of feeling which has brought this country nearer to 
the brink of serious disturbance than it has been in years.” 

The case was widely discussed in Europe as well as in 
America. The Manchester Guardian says: “It is indeed 
a calamity because it will embitter politics in many coun- 
tries and it may embitter feeling between nations.” The 
London Nation and Athenaeum describes briefly the 
demonstrations abroad and comments that London was 
“perhaps the only capital city in the world where the 
anger aroused by the terrible end of the affair was not a 
menace to the public peace. For the first time in 150 
years the flag of the United States has been treated in 
every land as the symbol of a great wrong.” 

The Westminster Gazette (London) for August 24 
speaks sharply of the long delay and concludes that “in 
its deeper aspect, it is a challenge not only to the State 
of Massachusetts but to the administration of justice 
everywhere.” The London Daily Chronicle explains the 
wide interest abroad by saying “it may have been that in 
lands where injustice is common the apparent failure of 
justice in America has appeared as the tragic frustration 
of an ideal; that the groans were not so much for Sacco 
and Vanzetti, as for the Land of Promise.” Caustic com- 
ment of the torture caused by such long delays is common 
in the English press. The London Morning Post says in 
this connection: “Such conditions turn the law into an 
instrument of torture as cruel and refined as any in- 
vented in China.” The London Spectator declares that 
a system which allows such delays is “self-condemned.” 

The comment of the French press, aside from the Com- 
munist papers, has been characterized as “measured in tone 
if condemnatory.” The conservative Journal des Débats 
expressed its concern “to prevent any campaign develop- 


ing in our country against Americans.” The Communist 
Humanité declares that “for the proletariat it is an open 
declaration of war.” Italian comment, though indignant;~. 


is fairly moderate. The Corriere d'Italia refers to.) 


America’s “mechanical justice we do not envy.” 
The Giornale d'Italia says that the execution shows that 
America “punishes political crimes with death.” German 
newspapers with only a few exceptions are reported to 
have been caustic in their criticism of the execution. The 
Nationalist Deutsche Tagezeitung declared that the treat- 
ment of Sacco and Vanzetti “would be impossible in 
Europe and Germany.” The Berliner Tageblatt called 
it a “repulsive caricature of justice.” A few Nationalist 
or Fascist newspapers defended the execution. 

It is worth noting that much of the foreign critical 
comment was distinctly free from any assumption of the 
innocence of the accused. The main point seems to have 
been that the proofs were inconclusive and the legal proc- 
ess lacking in fairness and humanity. 

It is in point, however, to record that the editorial in 
the London Nation and Athenaeum on the conclusion of 
this case (published on the eve of the execution) is headed 
“Sacco and Slater; or The Mote and the Beam.” It sets 
forth in impressive fashion the parallel between the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case and the case of Oscar Slater who was 
convicted of murder eighteen years ago under circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of this liberal English journal, 
were no less, and perhaps more, discreditable to the courts 
than those of the celebrated American case. In the Slater 
case, to be sure, the sentence of death was commuted to 
life imprisonment, but in the opinion of many competent 
critics the accused is languishing in prison for a crime, 
with which he had nothing to do. After summarizir.~ 
the evidence in the case the editorial concludes: “In the ” 
light of this story, what right have we to throw stones at 
Massachusetts? The evidence of identification against 
Sacco and Vanzetti was not more unsatisfactory than that 
against Slater, even if it was not much less so. On Sacco, 
there was at least found a revolver from which the shots 
might have been fired, whereas against Slater the police 
had to rely on a small tin-tack hammer, with no trace of 
bloodstains, as the weapon. If appeals in Massachusetts 
have to come before the Judge who presided at the trial, 
in Scotland there is no possibility of appeal at all. And, 
finally, if there has been in Massachusetts an appalling 
official stubbornness against granting either a pardon or a 
thorough public investigation, which might admit or reveal 
grave scandals in the police system, the stubbornness has 
been no less appalling here. We wish that we could point 
to a campaign of protest over Oscar Slater, which could 
vie with that in Massachusetts over Sacco and Vanzetti.” 


Country Life Week 


Of unusual significance among summer conferences was 
the series of meetings of nineteen organizations held dur- 
ing Country Life Week at the Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, August 1-6. The largest conference of the 
nineteen was the annual session of the American Country 
Life Association, which celebrated its tenth anniversary. 
The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, a school 
of leadership for students interested in rural life, the 
second meeting of the International Country Life Com- 


mission, the annual meeting of the World Agriculture ~ 


Society, the first national conference of “master farmers,” 
were among the other events which helped to make Coun- 
try Life Week the largest gathering in this interest which 
has ever been held. 
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The tenth national conference of the American Coun- 
try Life Association had a registration of almost 650, 
ingading fifty of America’s “master farmers.” (The 

ter farmers” have been selected in a scoring contest 
conducted by a group of representative farm papers.) The 
non-professional group was in attendance in greater pro- 
portion than at any preceding meeting, and the total 
registration was at least 50 per cent greater than the 
previous record. The topic was “Farm Income and Farm 
Life,” and preparations for its discussion had been begun 
several years ago by the publication of a symposium in a 
volume edited by Dr. Dwight Sanderson of Cornell, and 
supervised by a joint committee of the American Country 
Life Association and the American Farm Economics As- 
sociation. This book, bearing the title which was the 
topic of the conference, was published by means of a 
grant from the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
and is available from the University of Chicago Press 
(Chicago) or the American Country Life Association 
(New York) at $3.00 a copy. 

The set-up of the tenth national conference was for the 
most part conventional, in contrast to the more experi- 
mental methods of discussion pursued at the last three 
meetings. This was a concession on the part of this year’s 
program committee to that group within the Association 
which reacted unfavorably to the discussion method. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE of December 4, 1926, for a de- 
scription of the 1926 meeting.) . 

On two afternoons the conference divided into small 
groups by agency interests, taking up such topics as the 
relation of income and health, income and religion, in- 

ne and legislation. But on the whole it was a “fixed” 
=. with less of the democratic method and less 
discussion than that of the past three sessions. 

For ten years Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield has delivered 
the presidential address before the American Country Life 
Association. This year his theme was “The Issues of 
Farm Life.” He presented three issues: (1) How can 
we retain a body of farmers economically efficient and 
free, who can compete with industry and commerce for 
capital, labor and income? (2) How-can we maintain 
the quality of the people on the land, in view of the 
enormous and alluring urban resources for education and 
social development? (3) How can character building 
be advanced in a world dominated largely by economic 
activity? He believes that the latter issue applies to 
urban as well as rural life. Among the suggestions made 
by Dr. Butterfield were these: that the urban population 
must help to pay for rural education, that agriculture 
must be treated by the government and industrial leaders 
asa “most favored industry,” that farmers must organize 
more efficiently for their own protection, and that rela- 
tions between urban and rural populations must be given 
increasing attention by those who are concerned about the 
nation’s welfare. 

E. C. Lindeman read a paper on “The Future of Agri- 
culture and Rural Life.” He sees urbanization and 
mechanization as the chief factors changing rural life. 
He challenged rural life leaders to be less “rural.” He 
Si rural sociologists to study urban sociology as 

diligently as rural sociology. Mr. Lindeman’s paper was 

idely commented upon. It was highly commended by 
ny. Others were not pleased with it because of Mr. 
Lindeman’s criticism of the functioning of our institu- 
tions in the country. For example, he sees a new family 
emerging and foresees the church either disappearing or 
else becoming a quite different institution than it is today. 
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Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, a former country pastor, read a paper in 
which he stated that science is the chief factor - making 
for rural progress. The knowledge of sanitation, dietetics, 
etc., is now affecting human beings, after being confined 
for a time to the farm animals. 

Thirty college students had ten sessions of their own 
on the theme of the conference. They formulated a mes- 
sage to country life leaders which President Butterfield 
has already termed one of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the topic. 

The International Conference was attended by 180 per- 
sons from twenty-five nations. It was pronounced 
unique and promising by all who attended. It confirmed 
the views of those who have contended that the appear- 
ance of internationalism in the thinking of the country 
life leaders has been one of the most important develop- 
ments of the past few years. 

The October issue of Rural America will contain re- 
ports of the Tenth National Country Life Conference, 
the student sessions and the International Conference. 


Freedom of the Press 


The criticisms of the press voiced by Lord Hewart, Chief 
Justice of England, at the recent meeting of the American 
Bar Association, referred to in INFORMATION SERVICE 
of last week, are made the subject of a pointed editorial 
in the New York Times for September 4. The editorial 
summarizes the criticisms under two indictments: the 
commercialization of the newspapers as money-making 
enterprises, and the tendency toward inaccuracy, inade- 
quacy and calculated suppression of the truth. Says the 
editorial: “Taking up the last point first, Lord Hewart 
seems curiously to have inverted the actual history of the 
newspaper. Those early years to which he refers back 
as a golden age of strong and independent editors setting 
forth their innermost convictions were the very years when 
only one side of the case was given to the reader. We 
know how Dr. Johnson boasted of the fact that in his 
reports of speeches in the House of Commons he always 
saw to it that the Whig dogs got the worst of it. That 
extreme partisan temper persisted long in the newspapers 
of both England and the United States. Read the life of 
Delane, so long in control of the London Times, and you 
will see how the exclusion of news and views not welcome 
to the editor was then almost second nature. In the United 
States it is hard to imagine Horace Greeley giving any 
Democrat a fair hearing in the New York Tribune. In 
fact, the coloring or suppressing of news not favorable to 
the party preferences of a newspaper threatened at one 
time to become a settled tradition of American journalism. 
But that particular form of folly has long since been out- 
grown. Whatever may be the political policy advocated 
by a modern newspaper, it finds its interest as well as its 
duty in printing fairly the news and expressions of opinion 
in opposition to it. So far as the New York Times is 
concerned, it values no compliments more than those for 
keeping its columns open for all shades of honest political 
belief. In the recent excitement over.the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, it was gratifying to learn that even Socialists and 
Communists recognized the fairness of the Times in giving 
them a hearing, however firmly it might dissent from their 
doctrines and their plans.” 

The discussion is a familiar one. It commonly centers 
about the accusation that the newspapers represent the 
interests of the propertied class to the exclusion of all 
others. While the theme is highly controversial it seems 
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safe to set down as a fact that the old epithets hurled at 
the newspapers—“kept press,” “capitalist press,” etc.—are 
quite misleading in so far as they suggest some definite 
continuous and conscious control of the press by “inter- 
ests.” There appears to be no evidence to support this 
contention. That most of our large newspapers are con- 
servative is undoubtedly true, but the mere fact that news- 
papers are business enterprises whose owners are business 
men, having all the natural affinities with a business com- 
munity, is quite sufficient to account for their conservative 
tone. 

As to “commercialism,” the Times is disposed to defend 
it on principle as against arbitrary control by a news- 
paper owner. It concedes that Lord Hewart has pointed 
out “undisputed evils,” but adds: “Newspaper men feel 
them as acutely as he can, and strive to remove them. But 
they know, even if he does not, that improvement of the 
tone and prestige of the press cannot be accomplished by 
making it depend upon the will or whim of an individual 
rich owner, willing to pay the deficits for the sake of 
gratifying his personal vanity, or upon financial favors 


__of any kind from the outside which might support it, but 


would surely muzzle and degrade it.” 


New Ideas About International Trade 


The meeting of the Fourth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at Stockholm in July is quite 
as significant as the International Economic Conference 
held in May. 

The International Chamber of Commerce was formed 
in 1920 by a committee of American, British, French, 
Italian and Belgian business men. “From modest begin- 
nings,” says Evans Clark in the New York Times, “the 
organization has grown in seven years to include 810 
chambers of commerce, industrial associations, institutes 
of bankers, shipping conferences, and other economic 
bodies whose membership includes hundreds of thousands 
of leading concerns of the world. In addition more than 
2,100 great firms and organizations are directly affiliated 
with the chamber as associate members.” The more than 
800 delegates who assembled at this meeting are there- 
fore a fairly representative cross-section of international 
business. 

The International Chamber of Commerce found itself 
in hearty accord with the sentiment for limitation of 
tariffs expressed by the International Economic Confer- 
ence. The responsibility for high tariffs, however, was 
frankly stated by Sir Alan Anderson, ex-president of the 
Chamber, as follows: “In our discussions we generally 
speak as though some one other than ourselves had in- 
sisted on trade barriers; but must we not admit that we, 
the manufacturers and producers of goods and services in 
all countries, we and the men and women we employ, are 
the force behind the trade barriers? The war and the 
national fever after the war gave us full sympathy and 
support of our peoples; even the consumer joined in our 
cry that national industry must be helped and that the 
foreigner and his trade must be barred. Our hopes were 
realized, the foreigner and his trade were barred; and, as 
happens to a ship too heavily freighted with even the 
best cargo, our argosy turned bottom up.” 

European business men are slowly getting the idea that 
for industrial and commercial purposes it is highly ineffi- 
cient to split up an area like Europe by means of tariff 
walls. First, there is the problem of raw materials. The 
smaller the area the less likely that it will contain a variety 
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and quantity of materials necessary for large scale many. 
facture. And the necessity for importing them adds 
rapidly to the cost of production through the duplicany 
of custom duties. Secondly, large scale production. 
quires large markets and the smaller the “home” market 
the greater the handicap in foreign trade. So from the 
standpoint of trading relations a United States of Europe 
appeals to the imagination of European business, particu. 
larly when the prosperity of the United States of America 
is mentioned. 

On the question of international cartels, however, 
neither the International Economic Conference nor the 
International Chamber of Commerce was ready to lend 
an endorsement. Although cartels may well play a large 
part in the economic integration of Europe, behind them 
“lurks the spectre of monopoly,” as Mr. Clark puts it. He 
says further, “in practice it has often been difficult to 
determine whether the object of a combine be lower pro- 
duction costs through greater efficiency or higher prices 
through control of the market. Often it has been both,” 


A Plea for Armament 


Students of international affairs who visited Paris this 
summer were led to wonder what the popular effect might 
be of such articles as that quoted below from the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune. It should be remembered, 
of course, that French readers for the most part never 
see the English-speaking press in European cities. On 
the other hand, the leaders of French thought cannot be 
ignorant of what the Chicago Tribune is furnishing to 
English-speaking readers. We print without comment 
excerpts from an article by H. L. Mencken in +” 
Tribune's Paris edition for August 14. It is entit 
“The War Against War.” After a general denunciation 
of pacifism and of efforts to keep the peace by binding 
international agreements, the writer says: “Let the 
United States, which is now richer and stronger than any 
other nation, and perhaps richer and stronger than all of 
them put together, prepare such vast and horrible arm 
ments that they are irresistible. Then let it launch them 
against France, or some other such chronic trouble maker, 
and proceed to give the victim a sound beating. And 
then let it announce quietly that war is adjourned, and 
that the next nation which prepares for it will get another 
and worse dose of the same medicine. 

“This scheme would more nearly approximate the course 
of justice within civilized states than any of the world 
courts, leagues of nations, and other such phantasms that 
now entertain sentimentalists—many of them with some 
thing to sell. The courts are obeyed among us, not be 
cause there is any solemn pact among litigants to respect 
their fiats, but simply and solely because they have fore 
behind them. I believe that the United States 
could put an end to this unpleasant situation and at no 
great cost or risk. If it started tomorrow to arm in eat 
nest, no other nation could hope to keep up with it; they@ 
all be bankrupt in two years if they tried to hold the pact 
. . .» My scheme, to be sure, would exalt force and pil 
the whole world at the mercy of the United States. Bat 
that would be nothing new. The world is at the metty 
of force today, and it is exerted by powers that, in ti 
main, are even less reputable that the United States. GJ 
own stealings are in Latin America, where no one ver 
tures to oppose us. The others scramble for the loot else 
where and constantly threaten war.” ‘ 
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